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NOTES ON THE TRAGIC HYPOTHESES 
Bv Clifford Herschel Moorb 



THE prose hypotheses to the extant Greek tragedies were first 
carefully studied by F. G. Schneidewin 1 in 1852. By analysis 
of those hypotheses that still bear the name of Aristophanes, he was 
able to determine the fixed characteristics of this grammarian's argu- 
ments and thereby to regain from the unnamed hypotheses a consider- 
able amount of Aristophanic comment. His work was carried somewhat 
further by Trendelenburg* in 1867, and since that time the portions of 
hypotheses which can be assigned to Aristophanes, have been regarded 
as fully determined. I have no intention of calling into question the 
general results obtained by these two scholars, but a repeated examina- 
tion of the hypotheses has convinced me that in a few minor points we 
may draw the lines more accurately than they have done ; yet I trust 
that what I shall say in trying to establish my views may be considered 
at best only a footnote to their work. 

Schneidewin and Trendelenburg claimed to prove that Aristophanes 
employed in his hypotheses the following seven rubrics : ( 1 ) He gave 
a brief outline of the plot ; (2) stated whether the subject was treated 
by either of the other two great tragedians; (3) gave the place of 
action, the composition of the chorus, the speaker of the piologue, and 
in all probability the dramatis personae; (4) dated the play by Olym- 
piad and archon ; also named two other contesting poets and the titles 
of their plays, and gave the result of the contest ; (5 ) apjiarently gave 
the number of the play in the list of the poet's works; (6) expressed 
a brief aesthetic judgement ; (7) enumerated the most important parts 



1 De liypotkesil'its IragoeJiaritm Graeearum Aristophani Ryzantio vindicandit 
etunmenlatio. Read Doc. 4, 1852: published in At/uuid. d. k. Gesell. </. H'issen- 
schafttn, hist.-philol. Klassc, Guttingen, VI, 1-38. 

s Grammalicorum Graecorum de one tropica iudiciorum reliquiae. Bonn, 1867. 
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of the play, introducing his statement with the formula to 8c K«f>a\at6v 
ion, or with ^ vro0«ris ktX. 1 The chances of transmission have lost 
us many of these rubrics in certain hypotheses, for with the growing 
interest in mythology during the Alexandrian and Roman period, gram- 
marians paid less attention to questions of date, contesting poets, etc. ; 
Aristophanes' hypotheses, however, maintained themselves, at least in 
their important rubrics, as standard introductions to the plays. That 
this was the case in the second century a.d. is clearly shown by the fact 
that I.ucian prefixed to his mock "Qxvirovc a perfect imitation of an 
Aristophanic hypothesis so far as the case allowed." This is there- 
fore an important document, and Schneidewin and Trendelenburg 
were justified in using it in connection with the hypotheses bearing 
Aristophanes' name to test those that were uncertain. While their 
results for both rubric one and six especially are open to criticism in 
certain details, considerations of space lead me to confine myself in this 
paper to an examination of one. The Aristophanic form is unquestion- 
ably preserved in ten hypotheses.' Trendelenburg further claims that 
the outline of the plot in the hypotheses to four other plays, the Again., 
Oed. Col., Jon, and Troades, are to be attributed to the great gram- 
marian; he rightly rejects, without, however, giving his reasons, the 
outline of Sophocles' Electro, which Schneidewin had held to be 
Aristophanic' 

An examination of this section in the ten unquestioned hypotheses 



1 Although Trendelenburg saw that Schneidewin was wrong in understanding 
t4 u<pd\ai»r, found only in the hypotheses to the Prow., Oed. Rex, Antig., and 
ij inrbSttu, found in hypotheses to the Seplem and J'ersae, to be perfectly equivalent 
terms, he left them under the same head. While our data are quite insufficient to 
support an argument, I am inclined to doubt whether either belongs to Aristophanes' 
work. Neither is necessary after the outline of the plot has once been given, and 
we have every reason for believing that Aristophanes made his hypotheses very brief. 

' Lucian employed rubrics I, 3, and 6; he naturally could not use 2, and to give 
4, 5, and 7 would have been more than verisimilitude required. 

' To Aeschylus JVcm., F.umen., Sophocles An/ig., Euripides Ale., Batch., Cycl., 
Ifh. 7'nur., AfeJ., Ores/., and Rhesus. 

* The passage Schneidewin considered is one of three (best exhibited in Jahn's 
Eltctra? p. 35), all of which have the form of scholia on the opening line rather 
than of hypotheses proper; they tell of Orestes' history previous to the opening of 
the play. 
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shows that they all have the same characteristics and agree exactly with 
Lucian's hypothesis to his 'Okvjtow : a brief outline only is given, few 
or no details are mentioned. 1 They are also in accord stylistically : 
nine of the ten, as well as Lucian's imitation, begin with the name 
of the chief character in the nominative case : e. g. Lucian's Oeyp. 
'Qkwtovs IloSaXtiptou k<h 'Acrrao-tas vios iytviro ktX. ; Euripides* Ale. 
' KXurfTTis r/ IleXi'ou Ovyarrjp ktX. ; Med. MrjStia Sta rtjv irpos Idtrova 
i)(dpav ktX. ; Orest. 'O/xVtijs 81a ttjv ttjs /wrrpov er<£a-yf)v ktX. ; Rhes. 
'Prjcros ruts piv yv 2rpup.oVos ktX. ; Sophocles' Antig. Avrtyovrj irapa 
ttjv wp6<rTa$iv tijs JToXtus ktX. ; Aeschylus' Rumen. 'OptVrijs iv AtX- 
<£ots ktX. The hypothesis to the Prometheus alone varies with the 
genitive Tipop.rfil.u<i iv IkoQIo. StSt/icVov ktX., but its correspondence 
with the rest in all other respects is too close to admit of doubt as to 
its genuine character. The case is very different, however, with the 
corresponding sections in the four other hypotheses claimed for Aristo- 
phanes. I begin with the Jon : Kpiovo-av rrjv 'Ept^c'ws 'AirdXXiuv 
<i>6ilpa.s IfKvov iTtoi-qaiv iv Aflj/vais • r) Si to yiwr)8iv vjro ttjv axpo- 
toKiv i(t6rjM, rbv avrbv roirov kcu tov dSuci;/iuro; koX Tr}s Xo^ctas 
pAprvpa Xafiovaa. to piv ovv flp(<f>o<; 'Eppyjt avekoptvos w &t\<f>ovs 
rjviyKlV ivpovva b" r) vpo<prjri% aviOpiipt. Tr/v Kpiovcrav Si "BovOot 
iyripf avppaxytras yap AOrjvaioit rr/v fiao-iXiiav (cat tov ttjs vpouprf- 
p(vj)S ydpov «Xay3t Sutpov. tovtui piv ovv dXXos x-ut? oix iyiviTO' rbv 
8' CKTpatpevra vjro Ti}s irpotpj/TtSos ot A(X<£oi wuKopof ivoirjo-av. o Si 
dyvowe <8ovXcvcr< to! irarpi. . . . 

The opening sentence marks the difference between this and the 
Aristophanic outlines : we should expect his hypothesis to begin in 
some such way as "luiv vols piv rjv ktX., which would be followed by 
a brief sketch of the plot. In place of this the fragmentary first sec- 
tion — a mere summary of the prologue — gives a circumstantial 
account of events preceding the play at a length exceeding any of the 
outlines in the unquestioned hypotheses ; Ion's name is not mentioned ; 
and the actual events included within the play are not touched on at 
all. Thus it departs both in style and manner of treatment from the 



1 The first rubric in the hypotheses to the Iph. Taur. and the Cycl. is not com- 
plete, but in the other eight the average length is but 34 words. The fragmentary 
hypotheses to the Cycl. and to the Iph. Taur. when complete need not have exceeded 
the hypothesis to the Rhesus, the longest of the eight. 
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norm of Aristophanes' arguments, and it is impossible to agree with 
Schneidewin and Trendelenburg in assigning it to him. It rather 
belongs to some later grammarian who wished to give a fuller account 
of the myth than the Alexandrian master allowed himself to do. The 
fact that the words which follow, $ <rKt)vr) tov Spaparos inrOKarai iv 
AiXtfidit, are the Aristophanic formula does not militate against this 
view, for it can be shown in many other cases that such portions of 
Aristophanes' hypotheses were adopted without change by later writers. 
With regard to the hypothesis to the Troades we may not be able to 
speak so confidently, but a comparison of its style and structure with 
the almost stereotyped form employed by Aristophanes certainly arouses 
strong suspicion that it is wrongly attributed to him. M«ra ttjv 'IKiov 

■ropOrjcnv iSo(tv 'ABrjva Tt jcat llocru&uivi to tuiv 'A^aiii' 0-Tpa.Ttvpa 
Stu<f>Otipai, tov p€v ttvoovvrot Trj iroka Sia ttjv ktio-iv, rrjs Si fuo-t)- 
o-ao-^s tovs "EAAiyms Sia ttjv Alavro? tit KaadvSpav vfipiv. ol Si 
"EXXijvt* KKrjpuxrapuvoi vtpl tuv alxpjikatTtitv yvvauriov Tat iv a£iu>pxi<nv 
iSuiKiiv Ayapipvovt piv Kao-dvSpav, AvSpopd^r/v Si NioirTokipw, IIoAu- 
iivrjv Si 'A^iAAtt. TavTtjv piv ovv iirl rr)t tov 'A^iXAcais Ta<f>r)t lo-tpa.- 
£av, 'Ao~rva.va.KTa Si airo t£>v tu)^u>v ippupav. 'EXivr/v Si <it airoKTtvCiv 
MiviXjxot i)yu.yiv, Aya.pip.v10v Si rrjv xprjapuSov iwp<JMyu>ytja(v. 'EKa/ir/ 
Si Trjt piv 'EKivr/t KaTrjyopyjo-uo-a, Toi/t avuiptOivTas Si KaroSvpapivr/ 
cut KrjStvaruara it pot Tat OSvceriiot J/X&J OKtjva.t, toutui Xarptvtiv So- 

Oilaa. Its opening sentence reminds one inevitably of the beginning 
of the hypothesis to the J/ca/kx — pira rl)v 'lKiov irokiopicuiv ktK., 
but this coincidence in phrase is insufficient to warrant us in claiming 
common authorship for the two in the face of differences in form and 
style ; neither has the characteristics of Aristophanes' work. Further- 
more, something over half of the hypothesis to the Troades is occupied 
with an account of events that antedate the play ; again, the murder of 
Astyanax is mentioned in connection with the killing of Polyxena over 
Achilles' grave, as if they were coincident (ravnp /lie . . . io-tpatav, 
'Ao-TvavaKTo. Si . . . lppi\j/uv) , whereas Polyxena's death is reported by 
Poseidon (v. 39 f.) as already past, but Astyanax is not lead away to be 
cast from the walls until v. 786 ff. This seems to show that the writer 
of this hypothesis did not take the trouble to read the play itself with 
care, but rather compiled from the work of his predecessors. Who 
these were cannot now be determined ; of course Aristophanes may 
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have been one. But it is clear that the hypothesis in its present form 
does not come from him. We may also note that a comparison of the 
Epit. Vat. and the Frag. Sabb. (p. 212 Wag.) of Ps-Apoll. Bibliotheca 
with this hypothesis shows no stylistic agreement between them such as 
can be seen in the case of the hypothesis to the Helena (cf. p. 297) ; 
they do not therefore have a close common source, and one is tempted 
to believe that the hypothesis is of decidedly late comj>osition. 
We will now consider the hypothesis to Sophocles' Oedipus Colontus: 

O tiri KoXwyw OtSiirovt awrjppivot iruls tori t<J» Tvpdwio, riji yap 
irarptoot tKirurtav 6 OlSivovt i/Sr] ytpatbt wv a<f>iKvtlrai «« *A.6yvas, 
virb r§« avyarpot \vrty6vrjt \upayu>yovpivot ' i/aay yap Twy apaiviav 
iripi tov irartpa <pi\o<TTopyOTipai. d^ucrctrui Si tit 'AOyva* Kara irvOo- 
^pijtTTov, cu« avros <prj<ri, y(pijc6iv avriS irapa. tuTs o~ip.vals icaAou/xcVuis 
Ptals /x<raAAa£ut rbv /3<ov. to piv ovv irpOtrov yipovrts iyywpioi, l£ 
wv o \opos ctwottijw, irvdoptvoi <Tm(p)(OvTai kui SuiXiyovrai irpos 
avrov. circtra oc lcrp.tjvtj irapa.yivop.ivri ra Kura rr)V ardcriv airayyiXXti 
tu>v iraiowv Kal rrjv yivr](TopivrjV a<f>t(iv roD Kpiovros irpb<t avrov. os 
xat 1ru.pay1vofj.tvo5 tin t<2 ayayiiv avrov lit roinrio~u> aVpaKTOS a7raA- 
Aarrcrut. o oc irpus rov Sr/o-fa ouXOlav Toi' xpi}0~pw ovra> rov fiiov 
Karao-rp(<pci irapa Tuts 6 tali. 

Of course it is impossible to deny here too that this rather long out- 
line of the plot may have an hypothesis of Aristophanes as its basis ; 
but if it has, the original has been changed and obscured past recogni- 
tion. Indeed, Trendelenburg seems to have been somewhat doubtful 
in the matter himself, for after printing the hypothesis in his text, he 
adds in a footnote (p. io,„) hoe argument urn hie statim exhibui, qua- 
ntum pro fundamento ei fuisse hypothesin Aristophaneam et indoles eius 
et testimonium satis disertum doeet. His hesitancy was certainly not 
without reason, for the only words in the entire hypothesis that have 
the indisputable characteristics of Aristophanes are to Si Spapa rH>v 
6*vpao-ru>v, and the last three lines y o-kjjitj rov Spa.iw.ro* vironuraj. iv 
r V "Attuci; cV tw linriu Kokiavm, ktA. Confining our attention, how- 
ever, to the argument proper we see that it opens with the title of the 
play and a statement as to its relation to the Oed. Rex. This recalls 
the first sentence of the discussion Sii rl Tvpuwo? imyiypam-at pre- 
fixed to the earlier play — 6 Tvpawos OiSiVovs iirl Suucplo-ti daripov 
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faycypavrai, likewise of the beginning of the fragmentary comment 
that follows the play in L — 6 Tvpawot Ot&Vovs rpbs avriBuurrokyjv 
tov iv r$ KoXwvy Imyiyparrtu. The hypothesis to the Ajax also has 
a similar passage — Z6cv (since Ajax scourged the ram) «u tj imypa<pf} 
vpocrKurai MaaTfyo<£opos, if rrpbi ivTt&vurro\i)V tov Aoxpou. Atxatap- 
XOf Si AlavTos OdmTOf iviypa<f>u. iv Si rati StSao-KaXiate i/<iXu>s Alas 
&vay{ypaTTai. Now it may be urged that Aristophanes devoted a 
portion of his critical work to determining the correct titles of plays, 
and that the mention of the difference between the simple title found 
in the didascaliae and that given by Dicaearchus is due to him. But 
all our evidence goes to show that he gave no space in his hypotheses 
to reasons for titles or to discussions as to their correctness. As a 
matter of fact we have in such notices as these remnants of awoplai 
and XvVtu of which a very apposite example is fortunately preserved 
in connection with Sophocles' EUctra: aitopta.. Sii ti oi« imylypav- 
rai Zo<£okX«ov« ©oVo.to« Alyi<r8ov km. KXvrcu/tnJo-Tpas aXX HKinrpa, 
icairoi /xij ti iraOovarfi airrjt; Xvais. airb tov irokviraBttrripov irpo<ru>- 
xov (col ivipovvrripov ttjv itnypa<pr)v eronjcrt. irapucrdya yap axrrrjv iv 
rovrif T<j> Spd/xan 6pvjvovaa.v atl (cai VTivdZowav ktX. Their incorpo- 
ration in these hypotheses is due to a later redactor, very likely to 
Didymus. However, three other points of internal evidence may be 
urged against the claim that this hypothesis is Aristophanic. First we 
find twice d^ucfcirat as 'Aflijms where we expect «s KoXwvoV or at 
least eis rrjv 'Arrucqv. This use of 'Aftjmi is undoubtedly due to v. 
24 tos yovv 'A$yvas oTSa, where the district and not the city is meant. 
But if this part of the hypothesis were by Aristophanes, we might fairly 
expect it to agree with the last paragraph, which is unquestionably his ; 
yet that has iv rrj 'Attuoj iv r<p liririw KoXww. Such lack of agree- 
ment shows the composite character of the hypothesis in its present 
form. Again the outline is formally divided to piv vputrov . . . , 
«ir«Ttt Si ... as in none of the hypotheses that can be certainly 
attributed to Aristophanes ; and thirdly we have the composition of the 
chorus given in the midst of the plot yipovrts iy\u>pu>t, tf !>v 6 xppbt 
<rw€<rri)Kt. The genuine Aristophanic formula is found below, 6 Sk 
Xopbs <rwi<rrt]K€v i( 'AOtjvaitov avBpwv, invariably as here in connection 
with the scene of the play. Finally we may see Aristophanes' argument 
fairly well preserved in two forms : in a scholium on Statius, Theb. 1 2, 
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510, which Trendelenburg (p. io„) quotes without fully realizing its 
significance; and in Ps-Apollod. Bibliotheca 3, 56 Wag. 

Oedipus expulsus Creontis im- OiSiVovs 8« rw oij/tn rv^Xw<rac iic 
pertO ®rj/iuiv r/Xavvtro, a pas Tots iraicri 

oVfitvos, 0* rrjs ttoXcws avrov ttcfiaX- 
ko/jitvov SitopovvTis ovk iirqp.vvav. 
confugit Irri. KoXwkoV, in quo lo- irapaytv6/j.cvos Si <rvy "Avrtyovj ttj? 
eus erat Furiis consecratus. sed 'Arrtiojs as KoXwyoV, Ivda to tu>v 
miserieordia Atheniensium ilia TAfuvt&mv ia-rl r(p.€vos, Ka8!(u ««'• 
sede est exceptus (erutus cod.) tj/s, vpwrStxOtU inrb Oh^o-ius, 
hospitaliterque tractatus. 

Kal ficr ov iroXw xpovov a-riOaviv. 
hane tragoediam Aristophanes 
scripsit. 

It will be seen at once that both passages begin in the Aristophanic 
manner and that the outline of the play is briefly given. The scholium 
to Statius has suffered seriously in transmission and has wholly lost the 
last sentence of its original. This original was apparently in a collection 
of hypotheses, a handbook of mythology, such as were prepared in 
antiquity for school use ; it seems likely that in this collection the name 
of the writer of the arguments was attached to them, either as heading, 
e.g. here *Apurro<j>dvovs (ypaapariKov) , or as authority in some such 
form as 'Apurro^anjs <f>tjai kt\. This the translator misunderstanding 
has transmitted to us in hane tragoediam Aristophanes scripsit. The 
passage in Ps-Apollodorus came from a similar collection, and while it 
may have suffered from contaminatio, it has well preserved the features 
of its original. 

There remains the hypothesis to the Agamemnon which Schneidewin 
and Trendelenburg analyze as follows : 

i) * kyap.ip.vmv *Js 'IXiov airitov Tg KAwai/iTjorpa, tl irop&^aoi to 
"IXiok, Trjs avrijs rjpipai <Tr)fwivuv Sia toC irvpcrov. oOtv o~KOirbv itca- 
Ourtv iirl p.«r6u> KXvTai/iijoTpa, iva Tripoli) rbv wvpcrov. Kal o piv 
l&wv aTrijyytiAtv, avri] St tuiv ■npio-fivruiv 5)(\ov /itTOjrt/xjrcTai, wtpl tov 
trvpcov ipovtxa.' «£ uv Kal 6 p^opos cvn'oroTai* ofrivcs aKov&avrcs 
iraiavitovaiv. p.ir' ov iroXv 8< Kal TaX0u/3«>s irapaylvtrai Kal ra Kara 
rbv irkovv Suryartu. AyapipLVtov 8 <irt dmjvjjs ip)(tTai' t*7r«TO 8* 
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air if iripa irrjvrj, lv$a tjv to. katpvpa ko.1 $ KacraVSpa. avrot pkv 
ovv wpoturip\trax tls rov oIkov <rw rg KAvrat/ojcrrpa, Kao-avSpa Si 
vpo/tavrcvcrai, irptK tit ra fia.crikf.ta. tlcrtkdiiv, tov iavrrjs Kat tov 
Kyapipvovos Oavarov koX tt)v l( 'Opitrrov pirrpoKroviav, Kat ttcnnjSf 
uk 6a.vovfi.iv7], pLipacra, to o~Tip.pa.Ta. 

6) rovro Si to pipe*: rov Bpa.pa.Tot 6avpa£tTat tit iKrrkrjitv i%ov kcu. 
qXktov luavov. iSitut Si Aicr^vXof top 'Ayapipvova lirl o~Kr)vr}f ivaipu- 
tr&u rout, top Si KatravSpas o-iuivrjo-at Odvarov viKpav airr)v \nriSaicv, 
rivoirjKiv T€ AlyurBov xal KAvraip.rjo~Tpav indrcpov Suo~)(ypti6ptvov irtpl 
rrjs ivatpicrioyi ivl Kitpa.ka.itf, Tr)v piv Ty avtupitru 'ltf>iya>iia.<; , rov Si 
Tots T<>C tut post 0v«'otov i£ 'Ato<<os crvptpopals . 

4) iSiSd^Oij to Spapa iirl ap\0VTOt 4>i\okA<ov? oXv/uriaSt kij ctci fi. 
wpu>Tos Alcrxykos Ayupipvovi, Xorj<p6poi<; , Evptvicrt, Xlptarcl aarvpueiS. 
i^opyjyu "Zivoxkrjt AtpiSvivt. 

That section four comes from Aristophanes no one will question ; we 
are now concerned with the first part only. It is evident that we have 
here a far more circumstantial outline than in any of the undoubted 
hypotheses of Aristophanes, and further that the first two sentences 
deal with events antecedent to the action of the play. The plot here, 
as in the hypothesis to the Oed. Col., is interrupted by a statement as to 
the composition of the chorus — 1£ wv ko! 6 x°p°s owtb-rorat,* and 
finally the outline is not complete, but covers only about four-fifths of 
the play. A suggestion that the last part of the argument has been lost 
is made impossible by the fact that the following words tovto Si to 
pipos tov Spaparos Oavpd£cTai tcrk. are immediately connected with 
the preceding sentence, which refers to Cassandra's speech and dramatic 
action (1264 ff.) in casting to the ground her chaplet and staff, the 
signs of her prophetic office. With the aesthetic judgement here 
expressed we are not now concerned, but I wish to emphasize the fact 
that there is no break between the two sentences, and that the last fifth 
of the play is not mentioned in the outline of the plot. The first 
section thus lacks the well defined features of Aristophanes' work, and 
we may conclude has been wrongly attributed to him. 

1 This form of the verb in place of Aristophanes' avviar^Ki is interesting, as the 
only other variant in 17 cases is icrl in the hypothesis to the Sefiem, where, how- 
ever, the arrangement is the normal one. Evidently the compiler in transferring 
this statement unconsciously substituted a form more natural to himself. 
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II 

The conclusions at which we have thus far arrived are chiefly negative. 
To these I wish to add some brief observations on certain of the longer 
hypotheses to Euripides. The first hypothesis to the Alcestis is ascribed 
in L to Dicaearchus, and in view of the familiar passage in Sext. Empir. 
adv. Math. 3, p. 697 Bekk., (M«r«) iroAAa;yu>c tCtv kox SXXun w/xxra- 

yopiucrai . . . Ka8' era fi.lv rpowov rj Bpafiarua) vipurtTaa., ko.86 koX 
TpayiKr/v Kal KW/UKjjv {nroduriv ktyofuv Kal Aucaiap)(Ov rivat viro&Vetc. 
rmv EvptirtSov Kal 2o<^okXcW fivOav, there has been little hesitancy in 
accepting the ascription as correct; we may therefore regard this 
hypothesis as typical of Dicaearchus' work. 1 A comparison of it with 
Aristophanes* argument shows that Dicaearchus gave the outline in 
more detail than the Alexandrian critic, and, here, at least, mentioned 
an event antecedent to the play itself, the bargain with the Fates, to 
which Aristophanes did not refer directly. Dicaearchus is named in C 
as the author of the first hypothesis to the Medea also. The correct- 
ness of this ascription has been doubted, for the hypothesis as it now 
stands is a composite of three distinct parts : an outline of the plot, 
mythographical matter in regard to Medea and Jason, and critical com- 
ments on the source of the plot and the dramatic treatment. Further- 
more, Dicaearchus, together with Aristotle, is quoted in the last part as 
authority for the view that Euripides stole his plot from Neophron. If, 
however, we compare the outline of the plot with Dicaearchus' hypo- 
thesis to the Alcestis we find that it has the same characteristics, and it 
is clear also that the same relation exists between this argument and 
that of Aristophanes that we find between the two to the Alcestis. 
The first here is more detailed than that of Aristophanes, and also in 
its opening sentence gives the antecedent situation out of which the 
tragedy grows. We may therefore regard the superscription in C as 
correct for the first part of the hypothesis, even though it be only 
the conjecture of a Byzantine or Renaissance scholar. The author- 
ship and date of the second and third parts are more uncertain. The 



1 With regard to Schrader's views on this and allied points (Qua/st. Ptripat. 
1884), a non liquet appears the only verdict; his arguments do not seem weighty 
enough to warrant the rejection of the ascription. 
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second is similar to that large class of scholia in which the varied 
treatment of the same myth by different writers is noticed. That 
these comments have their origin in the mythographical activity among 
the Alexandrians and their successors which dates from the third cen- 
tury b.c. there can be no doubt. The question when and by whom 
this material was incorporated in our scholia is an interesting one, which 
can be answered only approximately. So far as this particular passage 
is concerned, Robert {Bild u. Lied, p. 231) has conclusively shown that 
it was known to Ovid in its present form ; l whether it had its present 
place following the argument of the play, as Robert seems to believe, is 
not so certain, but it is very probable that it had. If this be the case, 
the redactor to whom we may attribute with most probability the 
addition of such passages to the scholia is the indefatigable Didymus. 
To him we may safely ascribe further the statement as to Euripides' 
relation to Neophron. With regard to the last part of the hypothesis 
fiifKJMvrai Si aim* ktA., it will be noted that we have a combination 
of unfavorable and hvorable criticism, and that the first repeats in sub- 
stance the blame bestowed on Euripides in the scholium to Med. 922. 
Now Trendelenburg (p. 54 ff. cf. Wilamowitz, Her} I, 158,5) has made 
it very probable that the unfavorable criticism in the scholia to Euri- 
pides is to be attributed to Didymus. He therefore refers to him a 
the charges against Euripides in this hypothesis and in the scholium to 
v. 922, and in other similar passages.* It is clear then that this criticism 
and other like comments, e. g. in '.he hypothesis to the Androm. and on 
Androm. 32, in which unfavorable judgements are offset or objected to, 
are due to a redactor after Didymus, who has been rightly called 
defensor Euripidis. We can therefore distinguish three strata as regards 



1 The scholium on Aristoph. Equil. 1321 comes from a common source with this; 
it gives the same information, but exactly reverses the order of authors quoted. 

' As he claims, in the role of interpreter of Aristophanes of Byzantium — a quite 
unnecessary supposition. 

1 It should be noted that such comments in this hypothesis and in that to the 
Andromache are properly scholia transferred by a redactor to the introductions. So 
the favorable criticism here iraivtiTai Si ij eic^oXj) <ct\. is found also in the scholium 
on v. I. This tends to prove that Trendelenburg and others are wrong in claiming 
that Aristophanes gave such detailed comment in his hypotheses. Wilamowiti like- 
wise can hardly be right when he holds (//«•/-.' I, 146s) that the criticism on Ores/. 
1691 originally belonged to an hypothesis. 
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date and authorship in the hypothesis to the Medea as it now stands : 
the outline by Dicaearchus, the mythographical portion added by 
Didymus, and the aesthetic criticism coming in part from Didymus, but 
given its present form by a later hand. 

The argument of the Helena differs from those already considered in 
that the argument proper is prefaced by a mythographical discussion in 
which the treatment of the story by Herodotus (2, 113-120), and by 
Homer (Od, 4, 227-230) as quoted by Herodotus, is inexactly con- 
trasted with that of Euripides. The argument itself begins in the 
sentence 6 Si (se. EvpiiriS^s) rrjv plv &\r)6u>s 'EXcvtjv <j>tj<tI /mjS" Swu*- 
<rovv i\6dv tit Tpotav, to etouXov Se avri}«. By comparing this with 
other hypotheses we see that the argument originally began somewhat 
as follows 'EXcVi; fuv ovk i}X0cv tU Tpoiav, to fTSuXoF St oir^s. It 
then continued as at present Kkiifnit yap ovrjjv 6 'E,pp.rjs ktX. The 
argument thus separated resembles the longer hypotheses to the Alcestis 
and the Medea so closely in form and style that we may more reasonably 
refer it also to Dicaearchus than hold with Wilamowitz {Anal. Eurip. 
p. 54) that it is of late origin. His view can be correct only for the 
mythographical introduction. It is possible that this argument was one 
of the sources used for the history of Menelaus given in the handbook 
of mythology from which Diodorus, Ps-Apollodorus, and others drew. 1 
The Epit. Vatieana and the Frag. Sabbaitiea (p. iS8f. Wag.) tell of 
the rape of Helen in very similar language : twoi S« <pa<riv "Z\ivr\v pxv 

vro E/j/iov koto (iovkr/aiv Aios KOfua&rjvai <cXa7rtio-uv tis Aiyu7rTO»' k<u 

Sofitlcrav UpwTii tw /Jao-tXtl t£>v Alyvirriw <pvkaTTtiv. The divergence 
in koto. /3ov\t]<tiv At6t may, however, show another source. 

As regards the longer hypothesis to the Rhesus, Kirchhoff (Philol. 
VII, 561 ff.) has held that the entire discussion of the authenticity of 
the play is taken directly from Dicaearchus; he further conjectures 
with good reason that the argument proper goes back to the same 
author. 1 Thus four hypotheses can be claimed for him. For the other 
arguments we have no certain data : they exhibit that fulness of detail 
in recounting both events preceding the plays and the plots themselves 
which characterized hypotheses when no longer written primarily as 



1 Cf. Bethe, Quaes. DioJ. Myth., pp. 45-99. 

* Cf ., however, Schrader's objections, /. c. p. 8 ff. 
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introductions to the tragedies but rather as more or less independent 
mythological accounts. 1 While their authorship must remain uncertain, 
the argument of the Bacchae at least can be shown to be of late origin, 
for if we compare it with the hypothesis incorporated in Ps-Apollodorus' 
Bibliotheca 3, 5, 2, we see that it is only an expansion of the argument 
there used and therefore written later than it. This intermediate argu- 
ment was probably taken by the author of the .Bibliotheca from the 
mythological handbook which was his main source. But the relation- 
ship between the two establishes no certain date for our hypothesis. 



Cf. Robert's description of such hypotheses, Bild u. Lied, p. 242 ff 



